GREATNESS   AND   LIMITATIONS   OF   HUMANISM

and develop adequately, because among these theoretical
pedagogues of the idea of human progress there was not
one who possessed the power of speaking to and being
understood by the people. Thus a great and sacred
thought was doomed to rot away for several hundred
yeans, because the man did not exist who could convey it
46 ihe masses^

Apife-yet that historic hour, in which the sun of human
trust shone with gentle effulgence down upon our
European earth, was a beautiful moment in time; and
^5$ the delusion that the people were already at peace and
united was premature, still we must respect it, and return
i^gr^ateful thanks that it ever existed. Men have always
been needed who would be bold enough to believe that
history is not a dull and monotonous repetition, the same
*game played over and over again under different dis-
guises, but have had an invincible confidence that moral
progress is a reality, that mankind is slowly climbing an
invisible ladder to better things, leaving behind its
bestiality and attaining to godliness, abandoning the use
of brute force in favour of the rule of a well-ordered mind,
and that the highest, the final rung where full under-
standing will be achieved is no longer so very far aloft.
The Renaissance and the humanistic movement com-
bined to create a moment of intense optimism throughout
the western world. We cannot do otherwise than love
this epoch and admire its wonderful illusion, since then,
for the first time, mutual confidence arose among the
peoples of Europe, inspiring them with the idea that a
higher, more knowledgeable, and wiser humanity would
be created, outstripping in accomplishment even the
civilizations of Greece and Rome.

And at the outset it seemed as if these optimists were
right, for were not wonders and portents rife in those
days, marvels superseding all that had hitherto gone to
the making of the human story? Would it not seem that
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